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ANNUAL MEETING. 



The Auericah Eddcatios Socixtt lield ita Fin^-aecond Annual 
Meeting at the Rooms of the Society, 15 Combill, Boston, on Mon- 
day, May 25, 1868. The PreHident, lUv. Seth Sweetser, D. D., 
presided. The meeting was opened with prayer by B«v.' Bufus 
Andehsok, D. D. 

The Becords of the laat Annual Meeting were read by the Secre- 

The Treasnrer presented his Report, which was read and accepted. 

The Fifty-second Annual Report of the Directors was presented by 
the Secretary, and, on motion, it waa 

Voted, That the reading of the Report be dispensed with, and that an 
abstract of the same be read at the public meeting to-morrow. 

The following persons were elected Corporate Members, viz j Rev. 
WiLLiAH M. Barbodr aod Mr. Charles C. Burr. 

The Officers of the Society for the ensaing year were then chosen. 

Voted, That when this meeting adjourn, it adjourn to meet to-morrow, at 
nine o'clock, A. M., to attend the servicei of the Fifty-second Annifei- 
sary, in Mount Vernon Church. 

Adjourned. 
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4 ANNUAL MEETIKO. 

Tuesday, May 2C. — The Society met according to adjonrnment, 
the President in the chair. 

Hev. John 0. Fiske, of Bath, Me., offered prayer. 

An Abstract of the Annual Eeport was read by the Secretary. 

A Discourse was then delivered by Rev. William M. Barbour, of 
Peabody. 

After singing a hymn, the public services were closed with the 
benediction, by Rev. Mr. Babbodb. 

On motion of Rev. John O. Fiske, 

Voted, That the Report, an abstract of which has been presented, be 
accepted and published under^he direction of the Executive Committee. 

On motion of Rev. H, J, Patrick, of West Newton, 

Toted, That the thanks of the Society be given to Rev. William M. 

BAItBOUR, for hia able Anniveraary Discourse, and that a copy be requested 

for publication. 

Voted, That this meeting he dissolved. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 



TJncer the smiles of a kind Providence, we have been brought 
on another year, in our work. For several years, no death has 
occurred in our Board, and we would, first of all, render thanks 
to God for his preserving goodness, and for the measure of 
success which has attended our enterprise. Whatever of pros- 
perity we have enjoyed in our labors, we would gratefully recog- 
nize as His gift. 

In the work of bringing forward young men to the gospel 
ministry — a work continued now for more than half a century, 
sudden and remarkable transitions are not to be expected. The 
changes which take place in our affairs are such, as come, in the 
order of nature, slowly. But the unusual history of the country 
for the last few years, passing as it has, through a long and trying 
war, has given rise to greater changes in our operations, than we 
have for a long time before experienced. Our condition to-4ay 
is, in a sense, abnormal, growing out of causes which the war 
set in, motion. For example, in former years, when all our 
affairs were moving on in regular order, we had riiore collegiate 
students on our list than thtological. As the aid we furnish 
covers the four years of the college course, and the three years 
of the theological, the beneficiaries on our list would be found in 
about the same proportions. About four-sevenths of them would 
be collegiate and three-sevenths theological. This seems natural, 
and what should ordinarily be expected. But since the close of 
the war, the case has been quite different. Our theological 
students, all the while, have been largely in excess of our 
collegiate. The explanation seems to be, that during the years 
of the war, many young men, who had completed, or nearly 
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completed their college course, were tamed aside hy the immcnHe 
warlike activity of the nation, bo that their theological education 
was delayed till the return of peace. There waa therefore an 
accumulation of men, who, when the war waa over, were ready 
to enter the seminaries. The number has been increased too by 
those, who have heen moved, by the wants of the land, to take 
what ia called " the short course." These would seem to be the 
main reasons operating to give the theological department of our 
work an excess over the colle^ate. 

There is one aspect of the case however that is unpromising 
for the future. When this drift of theological students passes 
by, if we may judge by our own connection with young men in 
the colleges, their numbers will not be sufficient to keep the 
classes in the various seminaries as lai^ as they are at present- 
It may prove that our connection with young men in the colleges 
is not a safe index to the result. We have feared, lest the high 
prices induced by the war, may have deterred young men, who 
are poor, from starting on their way. It is from this class of 
young men that the ministry is most largely supplied. It may 
be, that young men, of larger means, and who do not apply to 
us for aid, are on then* way to the ministry. We hope it is so. 
We received a letter from the President of one of our New 
England Colleges a short time since, in which he says, "I think 
there is an increasing disposition among our pious yoijng men to 
study for the ministry. I am meeting with new and interesting 
cases of decision in that direction. One or two of our Freshman 
cla^ have lately set their faces toward the pulpit." We hope 
this may be a general and not a local fact. But it is obvious, 
that there is much, very much, in these times, to deter young 
men, who start from poverty, from attempting to secure for 
themselves a full public education. The expenses of board are 
four-fold what they were thirty or forty years ago. And yet it 
will be a sad day if we lose this class of men in our colleges, and 
if we lose their services in the church of God. Already, it is 
pitan to be seen, that in those colleges,- where the expenses are 
greatest, very few of these men are to be found. If we go 
back thirty years in the history of Yale College, we shall find 
that from one-third to one-half of the young men, then connected 
with that insUtution, were eons of poor men, or of men in very 
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moderate circumatancea in life. At that time the Education 
Society was extending ita aid to between forty and fifty needy 
young men in that college, who were on their way to the minis- 
try, and there were over twenty beeides in the theological depart- 
ment of the same institution. During the past year, though the 
whole number of students ia greater than it was then, we have 
aided in the college department of that institution only four, 
showing a surprising change in the standing of the students, as 
respects wealth. This change has taken place, not by the desire 
of the Trustees and Guardians of that institution, but by the 
drift of the limes, and the inevitable increase of expenses. 

It is evident that something more muat be done, if these timea 
are to continue, to supply more adequately the wants of young 
men, who start from humble circumstances in life, else we are to 
lose, in a measure, our hold upon this class. The problem pre- 
sented to a young man, without means, how to get a public 
education, has always been a hard one to solve. Bat by the 
bleasing of God, thousands have risen up and given a practical 
solution of it, though it would have been difficult for them to 
have ciphered out a theoretical solution. And it has been the 
glory of our land, and of our institutions hitherto, that young 
men of brightneaa and energy could rise up from the obscure 
places of the world, and work their way to a larger field of 
activity, and to spheres of great nsefulneaa. And it will be a 
sad day for us, if this law of our American society shall ever 
be reversed. 

We wait, with no little anxiety, to see what is to be the 
result, in this respect, of the greatly increased coat of a public 
education. 

State of the Treasury. 

The aggregate of receipts and expenditures, for the year ending 
April 30, 1868, is as follows. (For fuller exhibition, see Treas- 
urer's Report.) 



Beceipts from Donations, Legacies, Ac, 
Drawn from Contjngent BeneGciarf Fund, 

Total svaiUble funda, 
DisbarsemeotB duriog th« year, 

Balancw of CoDtingent Fund, . 



( 18.292 74 
8.651 71 



I 36,944 4S 
26,944 45 
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The condition of oar treftsury demands a special notice. It 
will be seen that we are fast approaching the point of financial 
embarrassoient, unless our income shall liear a larger proportion 
to our expenditures. In the first place, we are not now giving 
to the young men what we ought to give. The old appropria- 
tion, for a long course of years, was eighty dollars, and that 
was when money was money. In giving them now only a 
hundred, it is certainly no more than fifty would have been then. 
But we are not able even to give them this hundred. It is only 
as we have drawn upon a surplus, accumulated during the war, 
that we have been able to pay this sum. It is of immense 
importance that we should not be compelled to fall below this 
amount. Hather ought we to rise, and give the men, at least, 
one hundred and fifty dollars. The times demand it. With the 
present range of prices, it is imperative, if we would keep up the 
requisite number of candidates for the ministry, that we should give 
them more ample encouragement. Our income should be nearly 
doubled, to enable us to do our work, as it ought to be done. We 
employ no agents, and we have to depend largely upon ministers 
and upon friends of the cause, to see to it, that the work is done. 

For some time we have had less than usual from legacies. 
This is a changeable form of income, in its very nature, and 
our chief dependence, &om year to year, must be upon the 
churches. May we not hope, that pastors who receive this 
Beport, will give us, during the present financial year, that aid 
which the cause pressingly demands? 

jVwmSer of Candidates Aaaisted. 
Tlie Society has given its aid, during the past year, to three 
hundred and thirty-three young men. The previous year the 
number was 293. The year before that it was 253, and in the 
year still earlier 1864-5, which was the closing year of the war, 
it was 200. The men assisted the past year have been connected 
with the following institutions : 

TBBOLOaiCAL BEUINARIBS. 



Yale Seminary, ... 14 Lane, . 

Theol. Insl. of Coin. . . '22 Private Inatruction, 

Uiiion. N. r 38 

Aubuni, " . , . 1 Total, 
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Amherst 

Wiltiamg 

HarTarii. . , . . 


63 
12 
3 
4 
4 
4 
6 
2 
4 
2 
1 


Luria, . 
HeidelbuFg, . 
Oberlin, 








Brown UniTereity, 

Dartmouth 

Middlebury. 

University of Vt., 

Yale 




Wheaton 

Olivet 

Iowa 

Betoit 


Union, • : : : : 


Total, 
S 


In Colleges, H 






3 


Total 33 



Thia list, when carefully studied, is quite suggestiye. We 
have elsewhere called attention to the singular discrepancy now 
existing between the number of collegiate and theological stu- 
dents on our list. In ordinary times, and when everything is 
in regular order, our collegiate stndents are in excess of the 
theological, because the college course is longer than the theo- 
logical, the one being Jhur years, and the other three. For 
example, during our business year 1858—9, our theolo^cal bene- 
ficiaries numbered 149, and our collegiate 211. During the 
next year, 1859-60, our theological list numbered 160, and our 
collegiate 228. But in our enumeration for the present year 
this order is entirely reversed. The theological students number 
210, and the collegiate 147, and such has been the general state 
of things since the war. It is hard, as yet, to determine pre- 
cisely what this means, but that there are new elementa at work, 
cannot be denied. 

Another noticable feature is the singular prominence of Am- 
herst College on this list. As a society, we have nothing to do 
in determining where the young men shall receive their collegiate 
education. Thflt question is left to their own decision, under 
the various influences which act upon them. It is true, for 
many years, that our list of beneficiaries at Amherst has been 
greater than at any other college. We turn, for illustration, at 
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random, to our finnncial year 1855-6, when the whole numbei* 
on our liat was large. In that year 71 of onr yoang men were 
at Amherst, but there were 25 at Yale, 21 at WiUiams, 13 at 
Dartmouth, and lesser numbers at many other colleges. But; 
this year, though the whole number of om* coUegiate students is 
much less, the disparity between Amherst and the other colleges 
is much greater. After Amherst, the highest number in any 
New England college is 12, at Williams. AU this reveale the 
working of a law which is beyond our control. The simple fact 
is, that young men who are poor in these times, find themselves 
driven into the colleges where they can receive the largest amount 
of aid, and Amherst has larger funds for lessening the expenses 
of those who are studying for the ministry, than our other 
colleges. 

We would call attention also to the fact, that of oar theological 
students, 38 have received aid at the Union Seminary in New 
York. We do not prefer that our Congregational ministers 
should be educated at a Presbyterian seminary. For many rea- 
sons we would wish it otherwise. But onr Congregational stu- 
dents from New England and from the Middle States, in 
considerable numbers, gather at that institution on the plea, that 
the facilities for earning money in New York city and vicinity 
are greater than elsewhere. This is undoubtedly true, in a 
measure, but we question whether the increased earnings are 
any more than enough, even if enough, to compensate for the 
increased expenditures of living in that costly metropolis. We 
have the means of testing, to some extent, this point. The 
earnings of the young men under our care are reported on the 
quarterly schedule. The 38 young men at New York reported 
as their total earnings for the past year the sum of $ 7,388, or 
on average of about $190 to each man. The 65 students a,t 
Andover reported a total of $ 8,812, or about $ 135 to each man. 
Considering the increased expenses of living in New York, we 
doubt whether this larger sum is in their favor. 

Still another feature in the above list to which we would call 
attention is the gradual extension of our work over a larger 
territorial field. Ten or twelve years ago the whole number of 
colleges and theological schools with which we stood connected 
was some 19 or 20. The above list shows that our work is now 
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going on in connection with thirty seminaries and colleges. This 
change is rendered necessary by the gradual spread of popula- 
tion, and especially from the different relation in which we stand 
to the Congregational churches out of New England, since the 
breaking up of the old Flan of Union. 

Earnings of the Young Men. 
The whole amount gathered up during the year, and reported 
by the young men on the schedules, as earnings, is $28,904. 
For the previous year the. sum waa % 24,983, and for the year 
still earlier, $22,856. These amounts correspond Terji neariy 
with the number of men aided in these several years. But the 
point to be noticed is that our heneficiariea, by their own indus- 
try, gain for themselves a larger amount than is appropriated to 
thent from our treasury. Their methods of earning thie money 
are various, though it comes munly fi^>m teaching. 

^ew Men Enrolled. 
We have received upon our list during the past year, ninety-six 
new men. The previous year the number was one hundred and 
two. There are often apparent discrepancies between the num- 
ber of new men in a aeries of years, and the- whole number on 
the list. This arises from the fact that there is often an interval 
between the college and the seminary where men are teaching 
and do not appear in our enumeration. 

Changes Caused by the War. 
It will ever be a matter of no little interest, to trace out and 
notice the effects of our late national struggle upon all the great 
departments of activity, — nutterial, intellectual, spiritual. For 
this reason we have tak^n some paina from year to year to indi- 
cate the changes, in the department of higher education, caused 
directly or indirectly by the war. At the opening of the war the 
colleges irf the country, and especially those of New England, 
were very fiill. Never before had there been so large a number 
of students in these institutions. For the sake of showing how 
the case stood at that time, how at the close of the war, and how 
it stands now, we give the numbers in a few of our New Eng- 
land colleges at the three periods. 
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Tale, ... 

Harvard, . 
Dartmouth, 
Williams, . 

Araberat, , 
BowdoiD, . 
Wesleyan UniTersity, 
Middlebury, 
University of Vermont, 

In the four theological seminaries of New England, of our 
order, 'Andover, Bangor, Theological Institute of Connecticut, 
and Yale, there were in the year 1860-1, 226 theological stu- 
dents. In the year 1864-5 the number was reduced to 140. 
In the present year the list stands as follows : 



Theological Institute of Conuecticui, 
Yale, 



In our own appropriate work, our numbers have stood, during 
the years contemplated in the above survey, as follows : 



1861, 
1862, 

1863, 
1864, 



1865, 
1866, 
1867, 



Ths Middle Slates and the West. 
Within two or three years, our work out of New England has 
been steadily growing on otir hands. About one third of the 
young men who have received aid from our treasury, have been 
connected with institutions in tlie Middle States and the West. 
It cannot be denied that this part of our operations haa its dis- 
couraging features as well as its encouraging. Our treasury is 
supplied almost wholly from the churches of New England. We 
have not been able as yet to turn the contributions from outside 
Congregational churches into our channel. Such money as is 
taken on this middle and western field, is used for local objects, 
and when that is exhausted our treasury is looked to, to supply 
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the rest. Sometimes there is an uafaimeBS in this, for students 
at the West, after receiving such local aid as can be obtained, 
receive equallywith New England students fromourltiiids. We 
are compelled to give all our young men less than they ought to 
receive, while if we were to confine the money raised in New 
England, within the bounds of New England, we could give the 
young men here more substantial aid. But we have felt that 
this would not be just and right, as the older and wealthier 
churches of the East, ought to help the younger and feebler 
churches of the West. Yet it would be right and fair, that the 
Western churches should bear a part according to their ability — • 
that they should raise money according to their degree, and put 
it, with ours, into a common treasury, and the young men might 
then justly share alike Out of the proceeds. 

We are glad to watch the evidences of increasing life and 
activity at the West, in the work of bringing forward young men 
to the gospel ministry. Some of our western institutions are 
doing a noble work in this department. We are glad to render 
them all the assistance we can. But we should rejoice to see 
the other part of the enterprise going forward with the same 
measure of vigor. The West has a deep and vital interest in 
this cause. The American Education Society, in the last half 
century, has done a work for the West, the results of which can 
hardly be measured. It may safely be said, that young men 
trained and brought forward by this Society have been the chief 
pioneers in opening this western world to the gospel. More 
largely than any other men, they laid the foundations of the 
western churches. 

Our Work under Different Aspects. 
There never probably has been a lime, since the Education 
Society was fairly under way, when many men, looking at 
isolated facta and instances, have not been ready to advance the 
opinion, that the work of brining forward men to the ministry 
had been overdone, and that we had more men already on our 
hands than we knew what to do with. In any thoroughly 
Christian community, where all its religious institutions are in 
fiiU working order, there will always he facts and incidents which 
seem to justify some sudi conclusion. There will always be 
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men, not a few — some of them most worthy and excellent men, 
who, for the time being, will be unappropriated. Indeed, some 
of them will never be regularly appropriated, one can hardly 
tell why- Whether they haTemistaken their calling, or whether 
the churches have mistaken their truest and best interests, it is 
hard to tell. It is one of the incidents of life, which, whether 
explained or unexpluned, must still be accepted as a fact. Cer- 
tain individuals, taking this &ct, or this class of facts, as the 
basis of their reasoning, are always ready to say words of doubt 
and discouragement with reference to a work like that in which 
this Society has so long been engaged. They doubt the neces- 
sity of any such organizations. They think its mission is to 
crowd elderly men out of their places, and leave them to the 
tender mercies of the world in their old age. They think men 
would come forward fast enough, without any such stimulus. 
We have heard many hard things said about the Society, by 
those who look mainly at this aspect of things. 

But there is another side to the question. It does not do to 
fix the eye chiefly upon some little spot of the earth's surface, 
where the productive energy is great, and where there happens, 
almost always, to be a.surplus of men. The world b large, and 
waits to hear the gospel. Only a small fragment of it is, as yet, 
evangelized. Our own country, over its broad and now free 
domain, calls for the word of life. Only in some small comers 
of it, can any one pretend that there is a surplus of living minis- 
ters. On many large districts, an educated preacher of the 
gospel is hardly to be found. The American Board of Foreign 
MisaionB, some months siuce, sent out its call for sixty-one new 
men to go forth into its wide fields of Christian labor. Has that 
call been answered ? Have half or even one-fourth of the re- 
quired number been found P We might go on and accumulate 
any number of facts, showing how pressingly men are wanted to 
labor for Christ over the broad earth. But it will naturally be 
answered, that while, on this general scale of reckoning, men 
are confessedly needed, still more, great evangelizing organiza- 
tions are needed, which may take up these living men, scatter 
them over the land and over tlie etuth, and maintain them at 
their posts of labor and duty. Herein is indeed a felt want. 
Exifitiag organizations are doing a great and noble work. But 
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if their resources were tenfold greater, we believe that the meo 
could be found, without any long delay, to meet the increased 
demand. 

Nothing ia perfect in this world, and we cannot hope to prose- 
cute even a great Christian enterprise, amid the imperfections of 
earth and sin, without having things more or less untoward and 
out of joint. But on the whole, with the great Christian enter- 
prises we have On our hands, nothing would seem to be more 
unwise and disastrous than to hinder and delay the work <^ 
bringing forward young men to the ministry. It is through the 
agency of these living men that the great work must go forward ; 
and though there may be, here and there, one who doeB not get 
appropriated, the great body of them will find fiill employment. 

The Ministry Supplied from the Common People, 
In God's kingdom on earth we may recognize it as a general 
law, that the chief earthly agents and administratora employed in 
it are usually raised up trom humble places. Whenever any 
section of the Christian church becomes earthly and corrupt, 
living on forma and ceremonies, without the presence and power 
of the Spirit, it becomes a place of earthly dignities, and men of 
pomp and pride are sought for to fill ita chief offices. But there 
is no genuine prosperity in such a church. Blight and decay 
creep over it. But when the church is a living, growing con- 
quering church, God almost always raises up its rehgious leaders 
from comparative obscurity. They do not come from the high 
places of wealth and power and great estate. " Ye see your 
calling, brethren," Paul says to liis feUow-laborers, "how that 
not many wise men after the flesh, not many mij^ly, not many 
noble are called ; But God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confounds the things which are mighty." 
In earthly kingdoms there ia a royal family, living in pomp and 
state, in which, from generation to generation, the head of the 
kingdom is to be found. These ax6 families of chiefs or nobles, 
which absorb, by a kind of right, the high offices and honors 
of the realm. The pomp and dignity of empire are perpetuated 
through great personages and great names, ~~great not by merit 
aad self-earned fame, but by artificial shows and distinctions. 
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No such principle ia allowed to prevail in the true kingdom of 
God on earth. " He castetli down the might;^ from their seats 
and exslteth them of low degree." He works continually, so 
that the kingdom may be seen to be God's and not man's. He 
will not be dependent npon the great ones of earth for success. 
Though the kings of the earth may bring, and shall, at last, 
bring their glory and honor into it, yet they too must come in 
through the gate of humility. He commits the fortunes and 
treasures of this divine empire "to earthen Tessels, that the 
excellencyof the power may be of God, and not of us." 

It ia a well known fact, at the present day, and in this coun- 
try, that the ministers of the active, evangelizing churches come, 
as a general rule, from the ranks of the common people. Very 
few of them can boast great ancestral associations, or such early 
privileges as are to be derived from lar^ wealth. Many a 
family among us, iriiich has the weakness of aristocracy hanging 
about it, and in all-its talk seems to imply that a man without 
ancestral dignity is of small account, nevertheless sits under the 
ministry of some one who fills his place with honor, and is the 
pride of his parishioners, but whose early life was obscure and 
humble, and whose youthful path was through labor and hard- 
ship. It may safely be said, that three out of four of all the 
living ministers, connected with the great evangelical denomina- 
tions in this country, came from the common laboring class. 
And while we say this, we say on the other hand, that nothing 
is more beautiful and noble, than when a young man, coming 
from some &mily of great dignity or wealth, out of the love he 
hears to Christ and the souls of men, gives himself honestly to 
the work of preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ. Some sudi 
instances there are, and we bless God for them. But if the 
church were to rest upon this source for the supply of its great 
ministerial force, its condition would be sad indeed. 

While this ia the general condition of things at the present 
day, it seems by many to be supposed, that the case was quite 
different in the earlier days of our country's history, — that the 
office was then something high and honorable, and that it was 
mainly furnished with men from the high and oultirated families, 
and not from the ranks of the bumble and poor. We oAen meet 
with people who lament our present democratic tendencies, and 
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oAen wish that the old times might retnrn, when men of a higher 
&tuily grade, of more polish and cnlture, occupied the pulpits of 
the land. This is one of those points, about whidi, when people 
judge onlj from general impreBsjooS) it is very easy to be mis- 
taken. It is safe to say, Hiat the njinistry of this country, taken 
as a whole, was never, at any previous period, equal in culture 
to what it is to-^ay. It is safe to say, moreover, that it never, 
as a whole, proclaimed a more pure and evangelical gospel than 
to-day. On the other hand, there is evidence, through all the 
periods of our history, that the ministers have come from the 
same essential classes as at present. 

There is one deeply interesting fact, which may be taken as a 
full and satisfactory illustration of what we have said. For one 
hundred and thirty-four years from the founding of Harvard 
College, or up to the year 1772, the names of young men -enters 
ing that institution were arranged on the catalogue, not alpha- 
betically OS now — not according to their schal|rship , but according 
to their supposed family dignity. If a cleUa of twen^ young 
men were to present themselves for admission, when the question 
arose, how their names should stand on the list, it was decided 
simply by reference to the rank and standing of tiieir parents. 
Yale College was founded in 1700, and the same custom pre- 
vailedthereuntiltheyearl767. During this long time, covering 
80 lately the early period of our hiatoiy, we have, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of this custom, an opportunity to ascer- 
tain from what classes in soeiety the early minieters came. On 
the Triennial Catalogues, where these names all stand as th^ 
were originally entered, the names of ministers are uuiforroly 
printed in itaUcs. The first half of these classes wa^ made up of 
young men from what were called the better families — the higher 
classes. The latter half included the children of the common 
people, the fanners, mechanics and laboring men. In Harvard, 
the number of ministers found in the first half of these classes, 
for one hundred and thirty years, is 337— in the last half it is 
605. In Yale, where the custom prevailed for a shorter period, 
the number of ministers in the first half of the classes is 146, in 
thelasthalf, 247. Putting the two together, it stands as follows. 
Ta the first half of the classes were 483 ministers, in the last 
half, 852, showing that through all the periods of onr New Eng- 
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land histoiy the mmistera have come as they do now, mainly 
from the ranks of the common people. 

Our National Hope, 

More and more, as the years pass on, does it become apparent , 
that a great nation, truly free — making its own laws — ruled by 
the laws itself has made and not by outward force — cannot 
endure, except on the basis of general intelligence and virtue. 
A living, Titalizing ChriBtianity is its only safeguard and defence. 
In euch a state of things, where no man is compelled to support 
the institutions of religion, or even to attend upon its ordinances, 
a peculiar problem comes up for solution. We are trying an 
experiment which has never before been tried. In this land, the 
ministry can gain an abiding influeac« only by commanding 
respect for its superior intelligence, purity and worth. The 
gospel, in their hands, must vindicate its own glorious origin, 
and must show its adaptation to the highest and deepest wants of 
man. It has no earthly force behind to back its teachings or 
support its claims. It stands alone, relying upon no adventi- 
tious aid. 

Moreover, the difficulties attending the solution of this prob- 
lem have immensely increased upon us during the last thirty or 
forty years. Our wide land teems with a population from the 
old world, which eitber remains fast bound in the chains of a 
bigoted and corrupt church, or if freed from tliifi restraint, is 
largely in the transitional state of infidelity and ungodliness. 
One of the most disastrous infiuences shed upon ihe race, by 
such a corrupt church as the Boman Catholic, is, to teach men 
to associate the boly name of religion only with injustice, fraud, 
and oppression. And when you bring to such men the pure and 
simple gospel of Jesus Christ, they defiantly stand tdoof, as if 
you were trying to draw them into Hie same miserable bondage 
from which they have once escaped. 

To permeate the ignorant masses of this country, foreign and 
home-bom, with the true gospel — ^to bring its blessed hopes and 
consolations to these deceived and benighted millions, is a prob- 
lem at which the Christian stands appalled. And were it not 
for the great faict, that when bis servants are faiths and earnest, 
God finds out a path for bis truth, in ways to them unknown, we 
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XDigLt well be in despair. Never did that common form of 
words, — " The gospel, the hope of the world," find a truer and 
more impreBsire illuatration than in our own land to-day. The 
freedom which we have m our glorious heritage, will be worth 
little, in the generations to come, unless it is a freedom pervaded 
by virtue and intelligence, and glowing with heavenly light. 
Paul says, " we know that the law is good if a man use it law- 
fiilly t " and we know that ireedom is good, only as it is regu- 
lated and controlled by the Word of God, and the gospel of his 
dear Son. 

An educated, pure, simple-hearted ministry preaching the 
gospel unselfishly, and with a sincere love for souls, is what we 
want everywhere to-day, throughout the length and breadth of 
this land, — a ministry that shall gain respect by its intelligence, 
and shall draw men, not by earthly power and authority, but by 
the cords of a heavenly love. We seem to be shut up to this solu- 
tion. If we cannot work out the problem in this way, the future 
JB dark for us. The thronging multitudes must be educated and 
Christianized. Never did the enterprise of raising up evangeli- 
cal mioisters, and sustaining them in their work throughout our 
broad dom^n, seem more pressing than now. Worldly men 
will act from worldly motives. Philosophical dreamers may talk 
of national greatness and power, without any reference to God, 
or his truth. But the children of faith know by the testimony 
of God, and by the long experience of the yaat, that " the nation 
and kingdom that will not serve Him shall perish, yea, those 
nations shall be utterly wasted." 
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AMEBICAV BOUCATIOS SOCIETT. 



CONSTITUTIOlf 



AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



The object of this Society is to educate pioos young men for the 
gospel ministry. 

Article I. Any person who shall subscribe and shall pay into 
the Treasury at one time, forty dollars, shall be an honorary member ; 
and shall have a right to sit and deliberate in all meetings of the 
Society. But all members hereafter added to the Society, who shall 
be entitled to vote, shall be chosen by ballot at an annua] meeting. 

Art. II. A permanent fund, consisting of bequests, legacies, and 
donations, given for this special purpose, shall be formed by the 
Directors. 

Art. III. There shall annaally be bhosen, by ballot, a Fresidsnt, 
Vice President, Treasurer, and Secretary, who shall also be Clerk, 
■and such other officer* as may be found necessary ; who shall continue 
in office till others shall be chosen in their stead. 

Art. IV. This Society shall, from time to time, by ballot, elect 
such a number of honorary Vice Presidents as they may judge expe- 
dient. 

Art. V. The Society shall annually appoint, by ballot, eleven 
Directors ; who, together with the President and Vice President of 
the Society, shall constitute a Board of Directors, five of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at any meeting regularly convened. It shall be 
the duty of this Board to increase the funds of the Society, by solic- 
iting themselves, and by appointing and instructing agents to solicit, 
the aid requisite to achieve the object in view. This Board shall have 
the power of appropriating all moneys for the support of beneficiaries ; 
of examining and selecting candidates for patronage ; of appointing 
committees to examine and recommend its applicants living in distant 
parts ; and, generally, of transacting alt business necessary for the 
furtherance of the objects of this Society, not otherwise herein pro- 
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Tided for. The Directors shall alao keep a fair record of their 
proceedings, and aonuall; make report of their transactions to ihe 
Society. 

Art. VI. (Qualified candidates may be aided, in each stage of 
preparatory education for the ministry; but, except in very singular 
cases, no applicant shall be assisted, even in the first stage, who shall 
not produce, from serious and respectable characters, unequivocal 
testimonials of hopeful piety, promising talents, and real indigence ; 
nor shall any person be continued on this foundation, whose instructor 
or instructors, except in very special cases, shall not annually exhibit 
to the Directors, satisfactory evidence, that in point of genius, dili- 
gence, literary progress, morals and pieiy, he is a proper character to 
receive aid from these sacred funds ; in addition to which, each ben- 
eficiary, after bis admission into any College, shall annually exhibit to 
the Directors, a written declaration, that it continues to be his eerious 
purpose to devote his life to the gospel ministry. 

Art. VII. Any person who has been assisted by this Society, and 
whose name shall be stricken from the list of beneficiaries, because of 
misconduct, or other deficiency in regard to the qualifications required 
by the Constitution, and the Rules of the Directors ;* or, who shall 
have concluded not to devote himself lo the gospel ministry, shall, 
within a reasonable time, refund the sum expended for his education, 
with lawful interest, whenever required by the Directors. 

Art. VIII. The President, and in his absence, the Vice President, 
in concurrence with three of jhe Directors, shall have power to call 
special meetings of the Society. 

Art. IX. The Treasurer shall be bound with two sureties, in a 
reasonable sum, to be determined by the Directors, to the faithful dis- 
cbarge of his duty. He shall vest the property of the Society in the 
safest and most productive forms; make payments and advances of 
money, from time to time, agreeably to the orders of the Directors ; 
sod annually render to the Society a written account of all receipts 
and expenditures within the year, of the amount of its funds, and of 
the manner in which they are vested : — this account to be previously 
examined and approved, in writing, by a Coinmiliee of the Society, 
annually chosen for the purpose. He shall also give to the Directors, 
whenever they request it, a particular account of the state of the 
Treasury. 

Art. X. The Society shall meet annually at such time and place 
as the Directors shall appoint, to elect officers, to hear the report of 

■ The Bulu ol the Direclon are printed in > {wmpblet, which maj be obtelned bj 
kppUcation at the Rnoms in Bnatoii. The; ooDtuu mioate iDstTDcUon* in r^ud to 
■11 the ope»tiaDi of the Society. 
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the Directors and of the Treasurer, and to transact other necessary 
business. 

Art. XI. At all meetings of the Society, twelve members shall be 
requisite to constitute a quorum ; and every meeting of the Society, 
and of the Directors, shall be opened with prayur. 

Art. XII. The Presidents o( all Societies, auxiliary to this, which 
shall pay annually one thousand dollars into the Treasury of this So- 
ciety, shall be, eit ofGcio, honorary Vice Presidents of this Society. 

Art. XIII. Whenever a Society shall be formed, by the inhab- 
itants of any State or district, which shall adopt the essential principles 
of this Constiiution, especially the provisions of the sixth article, as the 
basis of its own, such Society, upon the due notice of its existence, 
and desire of union, may be received, by a vote of the Directors, as an 
Auxiliary of the American Society. 

Every such Auxiliary Society shall possess the right of appointing 
its own officers, including a Board of Directors and a Treasurer ; and 
also the right of appropriating its own funds for the assistance of 
beneficiaries, who shall have, in all respects, the requisiie qualifica- 
tions. Every candidate for such assistance shall be examined by a 
committee of three competent men, two of whom shall be appointed 
by the Directors of said Auxiliary Society, and one, by the Directors 
of this Society ; and, if approved, may prosecute his studies, prepar- 
atory to the ministry, under the immediate superintendence of the 
Directors of said AuxiLiary Society ; or, if they shall deem it expedi- 
ent, such candidate may be committed to the charge of the Directors 
of this Society. All moneys of any Auxiliary Society, not appropri- 
ated as above, shall be transmitted to the general treasury ; and when- 
ever the exigencies of such Society shall exceed its own resources, it 
may apply for assistance to the Directors of this Society. 

Art. XIV. Presidents of Auxiliary Societies shall be, ex ofGcio, 
members of this Society, and also honorary members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Art. XV. The Directors shall have power to supply any vacancies 
that may occur in their own Board, or in the officers of the Society, 
till the next annual meeting. 

Art. XVI. No alteration of this Constitution shall be made, except 
on recommendation of the Directors, and by vote of three-fourths of 
the members present, at an annual meeting ; or unless the proposed 
alteration shall have been submitted to the Society, in writing, at a 
previous meeting. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 



Thk following Foreign MiBsionadee, one handred and Herenty -seven in 
number, were assirted in their edoution for the miniatrj by the American 
SducatioD Society. Aboot fifteen others, making in all one hundred and 
ninety-two, were Meiated by the Anxiliariee, before they became connected 
with the Parent Institution as tbej now are. 



Andrew AbrBhspi, S«ilh Africa 
Henr; M. Adams, Gubwni 
Luciea H. Adams, Ceolral Turkey 
Willlan AitckiHjn, Cbina 
OraoD P. Allea, Armeaians 

William F. Arm), Noithem ArmeniaU 
'William H. Alkinson, MalinKiw 
Dyer Ball. China 
Jaiper N. Boll, Armeniant 
Henry BaTlaDline, MabralUs 
Wiiliaai P. Buker, do 
Henry 9. Bamum, EaHem Turkey 
Hermaii N. Baraum, Northern Anneoian 
' JoHph W. Bsrr, Africa 
Lyman Barltell, Western Turkey 
Janiet A. Bale*, Ceylon 



William A. Benlon, Syria 

Biram Bingbam, Bfieroneiia 

Aibsr BJiM, CBttaraugoi Indians 

Daniel Bliu, Syria 

Edwip E. Blias, Armeaiaiis 

Iiaac G. Blias, da 

Ila«c Itlru, Sandwieb lilendi 

Frederick H. Biewater, China 

Henry H. Bridgman, Zului 

Alben Bryant, Wealem Turkey 

Jjoraiio Bryant, AOien* 

James C. Bryant, South Africa 

Henry J. Bruce, Habraltas 

Rufus F. Buell, Corfu 

l^aander T. Burbaok, Assyria 

Ebeueisr Burgess, Hahrstins 

Albert Buibnell, West AlHca 

Jesse Caswell, Siam 

John E. Chandler, Madura 

Lyman Dwigbt Chapin, Shanghai, China 

Henry Cherry, Madura 

Ephraim W. Clark, Sandwich Islands 

WilUam CIb " 



George W. Coan, Neslorinns 

Henry M. Cobb, Neilorians 

Joseph O. Cochran, do 

Jackson G. Coffing, Souihern Ameniai 

Daniel T. Conde, Sandwich Islands 

Edward Cope, Ceybn 

Oliver Crane, Armenians 

Seneca Cummingi, China 

Samuel C. Dean, Ahmednuggur 

William E. De Riemer, China 

Edward T. Dosne, Hicroneua 
JUBiua Doolillle, China 
Cusbing Eells, Oregon Indians. 
Johu S. Gmersaii, Sandwich Islands 

William E. Evans, Central Turkey 
Joel S. Everett, Armenians 
Samuel B. Faiibaiik, Ahmednuggar 

Wilson A. Farnsworth, Armenians 

Horace Foote, Syria 

Cochran Forbes, Sandwich hlanda 

George Ford, Madura 

H, S. G. French, Siam 

Ozro French, Mahrallas 

Alvin B. Good ate, Sauihem Armenians 

Edwin Goodell, ArmeDiani 

Cbauncey Goodrich, North China 

Zenaa Gois, Southern Aimenians 

Allen Graves, Bfahrattas 

Joseph K. Greene, Nonhem Armeniasf 

AldiD Grout, South Africa 

Lewis Grout, do 

AlansoD C. Hall, Madura 

Sherman Hall, Ojibwa Indians 

Cyrus Hamlin, Armenians 

Charles Hanwell, China 

Henry C. Haskell, Wesiera Turkey 

Asa Hemenway, Siam 

George F. Herrick, Norlharn A 

Hubert P. Herrick. Gaboon 

James Herrick, Madura 

Abel K. Hinsdale, Nestorians 
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HBrre; R. Hitchcock, Sandwich tdindi 

Ullan H. Hilcbcoek, Hadna 

Henry R. Hoisingion, CeyJon 

WIlliBm W. Holland, do 

Timotb? Dwi|^l Hunt, Sandwich Itluidi 

Samuel Hulchiof^, Caylon 

William HalchioiDii, Northern ArnwDiaiH 

William Inland, Souih Africa 

Andrew D. Jack, Gaboon 

William C. JackMin. ArmeDiani 



»3.Jaii 



Jonas Kini 



D, North 






George C. Kaapp, AMyri* 

Daniel Ladd, Armeniana 

William W. Livings ion. No. Armenian! 

Henry Lobdell, Asiyria 

Bamuel E. Locke, Western Turkey 

W. E. Lqcke, Western Turkey 

David B. Lynan, Sandwich Islands 

Lormio Lyon, do 

Ellphal Maynard, Salonica 

Uwrge W. McMillan, Madura 

William W. Meium, Northern Armenisi 

Cyras T. Hilli, Ceylon 

Colby C. Miicbell, NeUorians 

ENtes T. Monlgomery, Central Turkey. 

Chailes F. Horse, Armenians 
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Ephrai 
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Asher Wright, Seneca! 
Robert Wyman, Ceyloa 
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SEEMON. 



Thb miracles of the Scriptures are like woria of art. They 
first of all, arrest attention, aa objects of extraordinary interest. 
They present ideas in sensible form. While they have much in 
common, each baa something peculiar in subject, situation, grouping 
or color. The longer they are studied, the more fully do they re- 
veal the author's thought. In fine, they concentrate for purposes 
of instruction, the times of their theme, the characters of their 
personages, the ideas of their author, and his powers of expression. 
In a marked manner, does this miracle fulfill these conditions. It 
arrests attention, simply as a remarkable occurrence ; it presents 
truths about God and his ways, in a condensed and impressive 
form ; it has much in common with other miracles, yet it has its 
own peculiarities ; the longer it is studied, the more fully it reveals 
the author's thought; and, as to the power which gives the thought 
a form, that is its most valuable feature. And it ought to be added, 
that this miracle like every lasting work of art, embodies a living 
truth. What is here concentrated, is expanded in life. The world 
still has its Elijahs, its widows, its narrowing means, its multiplica- 
tions by divine power. And we are blest in knowing what is here 
seen in narrow compass, that no phase of life lies outside the 
r^Im of providence, — that no matter how deep may be the poverty 
of the good, though the very earth they walk to bless may refuse 
them bread, they are not neglected of God. 

This, I understand to be the central idea of this Scripture. 
Around it are clustered many useful and beautiful truths, deepening 
its impression, and, by so doing, instructing us in the divine methods 
of relieving distress. 
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Seeing, then, or tbiaking we here see, Providence in a picture, 
let ua endeavor to point out in it, cert^n things indicatiye of a 
divine interest in those under privation. 

And it ia needless to conceal, that in carrying out this deaign, 
such a selection of methods of relieving will be made, as will ad- 
monish to faith and patience, the Directors, and friends, of this 
meek and lowly Society, in coatinuing a service for God and the 
church, which both his word and providence are honoriag with 
approval. 

I. In this request made of the widow to sust^n the prophet, 
we have a token of the tact, that when God has a benevolent work 
to do, it is in his plan to stir up the benevolent to undertake it. 
"I have commanded a widow woman there to sustain thee." 

That this is in accordance with a design wide as life, is apparent 
from the very make of things. See the divine urgency to benevo- 
lence, in the beauty of every giving thing. The greatest natural 
giver, is the moat glorious natural object. How grim is the earth, 
aa it gets seed, and shower, compared with its golden flush, in 
offering its autumn gift. And, if any one will watch the birds, he 
will see that the sprightliest movements, and the most cheerful 
notes, belong to those that feed their neighbors. Even in their 
sportive peckings, it is noticeable that the fed bird has a demure- 
ness of look and chirp, which seldom appears in the bird that 
feeds. And, saying nothing of the grace of soul in bim that be- 
stows, contrast the forbidding form of the griping hand, with the 
grace that accompanies obedience to the command, "Open thy 
band wide." In fact, there is a natural predestination to blessed- 
ness for the benevolent, discoverable in the structure of things 
seen and temporal. 

Nor is this all. Not only do the functions, but the relations of 
things, indicate the divine desire, that the work of benevolence be 
undertaken by man. Plenty and want, sympathy and sorrow, 
crave one another, as urgently as the separated cup and ball of V 
joint When united, their mutual service evinces the divine 
desire, that they should meet one another. And, so, wherever the 
will of God is done, we as certfunly see the needy relieved, and 
the downcast cheered, as we see the honeycombs filled from the 
sweetness of the flowers. 
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But we must go beyond mere forms and relations, for evidence 
of the urgency on man to benevolence. The history of philan- 
thropy is crowded with evidences, that the Spirit of God is abroad 
in life, inciting men to relieve what is ripe for relieving. That the 
divine hand is in such movements is undeniable, from the unex- 
pected discipline that frequently surprises good men into their mis- 
sions. Ask John Howard, in hia early manhood, if he has any 
idea of opening the prisons of Europe, to let their wretchedness 
escape, and he knows not the meaning of the (Question. But, ask 
him, after being thrown into a French prison himself — becoming 
qualiBed by suffering, to be an apostle to the bound — and he knows 
no denial. In a strange way the Lord prepared him for the work 
awaiting him, and as soon as his ears were opened of God to the 
prisoner's sighs, be followed those sighs as if they had been angels' 
whispers. 

And so is a divine influence discernible, in those cases where 
hearts have been led to pine, for they knew not what; and whoso 
pining ceased only in relieving others. And the same is true 
where the conversion of one to Christ — like the Apostle Paul, or 
Jonathan Edwards — has been a signal for a general advance of 
Christian work. The same is true where several indefinite pur- 
poses at length crystallize in unity of effort, as in the history of 
our Home and Foreign Missions. Who can trace other than a 
divine influence directing a handful of men in a study, or by a hay- 
stack, to begin the enlightening of the dark nations. And he has 
a vast imagination, who believes, that without any divine agency, 
the masses have the Bible free ; and the poor have it without 
money, and without price. The tear on the Welsh girl's cheek, 
with its glistening reflectors on cheeks of every color, as simple 
cause and effect, is too much even for a romancist's fancy.* But 
granting the need, and the desire of God to supply, and any 
method is welcome. To enlist others is his way. In higher 
phases of life, it is hia way. To increase the divine life in the 
human, it is the method of grace to stir those lying close to the 
neediest, to prayer and effort. It is as certainly indicative of the 
rise of the Sun of Highteousness, as the dawn is indicative of the 
coming day, when some for the sake of others, are stirred to wel- 
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We are not surprised, then, to read that this poor family was 
commanded to take a part, in caring for the prophet. It iras only 
a carrying out of the providential method, that where anything can 
be etirred, to undertake what God desires to see done, it will be 
stirred. Where no human hand could be used, God made a raven 
his almoner, sooner than want one. Why should not Providence, 
as here .condensed, repeat its methods, — why should not a modem 
Anniversary-list of meetings, indicate a stirring of the good to under- 
take the relief of almost every necessity. We are under the God of 
iElijah — the "God who said to man at his creation, " I liave given you 
power over all these things," — and who urges man to use his delegated 
sovereignty, in hearing and answering the prayers of the poor. 

II. This incident, in condensed form, shows that it is in the 
divine method of providing, to afford the benevolent the means to 
accdmplish what they undertake. 

As soon as this widow undertook the prophet's support, she ^ 

found that she had the means to support him. While her will, and 
the prophet's necessity lasted, the divine supply never failed. The 
prophet made no request beyond her ability to grant : he asked no 
luxury : he promised no luxurious return ; but simply told her 
that if she did what she could to-day, God would see that she •, 

could do as much to-morrow. " As the Lord liveth the food given 
to me shall not fail." 

This needs little comment; for every person knows its truth. 
Oar homely proverb, " Where there's a will, there's a way," has . 

its origin here. Perhaps it should be expanded to, " Where man ^ 

has a will to give, God has a way to bestow." It is not our pur- \ 

pose to m^ntain, that because this food failed not, every charitable 
undertaking will be miraculously supplied, for that cannot be main- 
tained ; but to show, that what is here in concrete form, has a place 
in the general method of providence. There are interruptions to 
its working ; hut these occur from the crossing of the general pur- 
pose. But let ua first see to the general truth. It is supported by 
the law of demand and supply. Ordinarilj^, man by man, the 
world is fed. The Hearer of the prayer, " Give xu this day our 
daily bread," has a general decree, covering an answer to it. And 
yet, there are few things that call for a more vigorous faith than 
this, " The Lord will provide the fit thing, at the fit time." This 
calls attention to the main interruption of the general order, The 
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freedom of man is of greater importance than supply to the oeedy ; 
and, respecting die higher law of freedom, the Ruler of provi- 
dence puts himself under bonds to withhold, if man does not co- 
operate with him. This widow, for instance, might have refused to 
give of the little she had. Had ahe done so, she would not have 
frustrated the general order, of the divine providing, she would 
only have interfered with its action in a particular case. The 
prophet still would have honored God, in providing for him not- 
withstanding her unbelief. 

And GO, from what did not happen in this case we aee what does 
happen in other cases. The human will interposes. Man's iuhu- 
maniCy to man, man's inhumanity to himself, keeps bread from the 
hungry after Providence has furnished it. It is within our mem- 
ory, that American vessels, laden with com, floated around Great 
Sritain, almost at many an empty burel's mouth, and yet not tn, 
till an obnoxious tax on corn could be repealed. 

But, these general considerations do not touch the most con- 
■vincing proof of the divine interest in the needy here adduced, 
namely, that in times of diminishing supply, it is in the divine 
method, that those who will give, shall not lack wherewith to be- 
stow. We read promise, and performance, in vain, if this daily 
renewal to fill a benevolent hand, is not an earnest of the drift of 
providence. As we read it, history is dense with facts, showing 
that when those willing to impart what lies in their bands, are shut 
up to God, for means to carry on their works of love, they find 
themselves shut into the divine treasury. Always — be it firmly 
held — keeping their own will out of the way ; always — let this 
too be remembered — imparting what is on hand at the time, we be- 
lieve it to be in the divine system, in some way to furnish such 
givers with means. If this narrative does not encourage us to be- 
lieve in this, as one of the divine ways of showing an interest in 
the needy, in what does it instruct us ? 

This, I repeat, is the gist of the miracle. Sooner than see the 
barrel empty, the miracle of autumn is wrought in a moment. 
Through many a winding maze of secondary causes, intermixed 
with time and care and tears, it may be ; yet, substautially, the 
same results indicate that, " When the poor and needy seek water 
and there is none, I the Lord will bear them. I will make the 
wilderness a pool of water and the dry land springs of water." 
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One notable provision for those who desired to distribute, is fresh 
in every memory. Five years ago, over the sea, there were hun- 
gry families to be fed. Supply waa scanty ; for those who had 
most means, had least will. Where shall the friends of the 
starving look ? At once they would have looked to this land of 
plenty ; but they dared not. Lies, in favor of injustice, had been 
told between that land and theire, — the sea ran wider between 
them than before. And so they prayed, as the Lord had said ; but 
prayed with less faith than they would have done, had not they 
feared that a famine of American sympathy, was added to a limine 
of American cotton. But, in both lands the benevolent were de- 
sirous to relieve ; and so across that ocean which floated an Ala- 
bama to take the bread from many an American's mouth, went a 
Griswold, laden with bread for the hunger- bitten. According to 
the measure meted to America, the rock of Koreb, unstruck, would 
have filled a pool for Israel, before these vessels had crossed each 
other's wake ; but God must let willing hands feed the poor, and 
wherever food comes from, in the hour of dire necessity, come it 
must. And come it did. And why not ? Ought those who are 
workers together with God in distributing to necessity, to fear that a 
bankruptcy for want of means, will disgrace them ? If he says, " I 
command," and to the last thing on hand is obeyed, on whom falls 
the provision for the next day's want ? Must it not be in His 
plan, then, to give the benevolent means to work ? 

Ill, Again, it is here seen that it is in the divine method of pro- 
viding, to make the sustenance of others the means of brioging 
increase to those sustaining them. Most likely, this widow had per- 
ished in the common want, had she not undertaken the keeping of 
Elijah. At any rate, it waa by this means, that she increased her 
garner. " She and her son did eat many days." 

This adds to the variety of ways, in which men are enticed to 
assist one another. This is not presented as the most powerful of 
motives ; yet since it has a place in the divine method of providing, 
the glory of God demands its exposition. 

The working of this arrangement is simple and natural. It 
works like the laws of sowing and reaping. He, who under it, 
BOWS sparingly, reaps sparingly. But, as to honor Nature with 
fullness of seed and culture, is not only to enhance the pleasure of 
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firming, but to fill the barn, so to bestow when ProvideQce opens a 
want is, iucideotally, to secure support. 

And, let it be said that the return comes in kind with the be- 
stowment. Not that money given, directly cornea back in cash, 
with interest ,' but influences flow from the gilt, which, in some 
form uphold the benevolent in their career. See bow this gen- 
eral law is working. The generous employer, who never takes 
mean advantages of his men ; whose very presence is a benedic- 
tion, moving among them only to bestow of his own self, suffuses 
his whole business with a generous spirit. His property is gen- 
erously cared for ; time is husbanded ; labor is free. " He gives, 
'^nd it ia given to him again." 

But, be it remembered, that if benevolence is infectious, so is its 
opposite. As one sows, so he reaps. An English Parliament once 
voted seventy thousand pounds for tbe Queen's horses, and thirty 
thousand pounds for public education, — the reward has come in 
beautiful horses to the Queen, and ignorant children to the coun- 
try. But this is too gross a view to take of the reflex influence of 
benevolence, — as if all giving is in money, and is not bringing 
blessing if it is not bringing wealth. " Man does not live by bread 
alone ; but by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God." 

Indeed, on entering the spiritual side of life, ordinary observa- 
tion discloses that outlay is but abundance in disguise. The his- 
tory of this Society, could it be spiritually discerned, would clearly 
expound this truth, that benefactors are themselves beneflciaries- 
See from what a sort of discipline — the discipline of narrowness — 
this Christian body tries to save. It does not .profess to sustain, 
but simply to aid in exigency, to deliver from the cramp of a cal- 
culating nearness, to abate that stifling of tbe generous emotions, 
which injures a nature bound to penury, or even closeness, in every- 
day life. Scorch the rising ministiy with anything, and out it goes 
to spread the blight. " Like priest like people," fearfully binds on 
them what the ministry it, as well as what it does. Let the 
preacher's soul have free course, and after its manner will the 
people feel. Watch the eflect of a hesitating thought, laid min- 
cingly before the people, by one who but half believes in hia own 
narrow conception, and what h&ve the people suSered, of cramp- 
ing, chilling, ungenerous emotion. ContAst this with one gene* 
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